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ABSTRACT 

A 9-week summer college preparatory program for the 
visually impaired provided counseling and training in academics, 
mobility, and skill and vocational areas. To determine its 
effectiveness, tests were administered to its 27 participants and to 
18 controls. Results indicated that self concept was a significant 
variable in discriminating between the two groups and in predicting 
students likely to persist through the freshman year. The semantic 
differential techniques also rendered data significant both as a 
discriminator and a predictor. Anxiety was found not to be 
significant; attrition was greatest among the 18 controls. (Author/JD) 
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ABSTRACT 



t 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain whether completion of a 
college preparatory program for visually impaired high school graduates 
would enhance such a student's chances for successful completion of the 
freshman year in college. 

Subjects for the study were 45 high sr:hool graduates who were being 
sponsored by Vocational Rehabilitation Services for the Blind and who 
entered college for the first time in the fall semester of 1968. 

The subjects were divided into two groups based on attendance or 
nonattendance of the college preparatory program of the Arkansas Enter- 
prises for the Blind during the summer of 1968. There were 27 students 
in the experimental group and 18 students in the control group. Pretest, 
posttest, and second posttest assessments were made to evaluate both 
groups, using the Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS) , IPAT Anxiety 
Scale Questionnaire, and a semantic differential. 

Results of the study provided support for the following conclusions: 

1. The self-concept is a significant variable in discriminating 
between visually impaired students who attend and do not attend 
a college preparatory program. The self-concept is also to 
some extent a predictor of those students who are likely to 
persist through the freshman year in college. The knowledge 
which this information provides can be used by both high school 
and vocational rehabilitation counselors to better prepare 
their clients for college or other vocational goals more in 
keeping with the client's view of himself in cases where the 
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self-concept is such that college does not appear to be a 
feasible goal. 

2. Anxiety, present both in high school seniors contemplating 
college and in college freshmen entering college for the first 
time, was not a significant variable in this study either as a 
discriminator or as a predictor. 

3. The semantic differential technique was used with nine concepts 
assumed to be relevant for this population. The findings from 
these data were significant as a discriminator between experi- 
mentals and controls as well as between persisters and non- 
persisters. This suggests that a semantic differential created 
for any given population should also be a valuable data gather- 
ing instrument for use in counseling of college bound students 
from that population. 

4. Attrition was found to be greatest among the control group. 
Self-concept and attendance at a college preparatory program 
were seen as variables which were related to the rate of 
attrition. Significant differences in self-concept were great- 
est when total persisting and nonpersisting students were 
compared without regard to whether they had originally belonged 
to the experimental or control group. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 

On March 1, 1963, the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, a non- 
profit rehabilitation facility, received a research grant from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. The purpose of the grant was 
to determine the feasibility of a college preparatory program for blind 
prospective college students. The research and demonstration grant was 
for a period of three years. 

During the three years covered by the grant, the enrollment in- 
creased from 17 in the summer of 1963 to 33 in the summer of 1964 and to 
34 in the summer of 1965. Since the expiration of the grant, the program 
has been continued through the use of funds from Lions Clubs of Arkansas 
and state vocational rehabilitation agencies who have students enrolled 
in the program. The enrollment has continued to increase, with 44 
students enrolled in 1967 and 45 in 1968. In spite of the favorable 
perception by the vocational rehabilitation counselors of the college 
preparatory program, no controlled evaluation of the program has been 
made. It is the purpose of this study to make such an evaluation. 

I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

f 

Does attending and completing a college preparatory program for the 
visually handicapped enhance the chances for successful completion of 
the freshman year in college? Will a blind student who has participated 
in such a class find it easier to make the transition from high school 
senior to college freshman? More specifically, the purpose of this study 
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is to evaluate the effectiveness of the current college preparatory 
program of the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, with respect to certain 
changes in self-concept, level of anxiety, attitudes toward certain 
relevant concepts, and rate of freshman attrition. 

II. RATIONALE AND NULL HYPOTHESES 

The transition from high school senior to college freshman is seen 
by the student and those who work with him as being a difficult period. 
Most high school students regard their initial contact with the college 
of their choice with some anxiety. They are anxious about selecting the 
right sch€idule of courses, developing a satisfactory relationship with 
their professors, learning to meet and get along with their roommates, 
developing acceptable attitudes toward themselves and their peers, and 
selecting and preparing for their vocational goals. 

In addition to these anxieties the blind college student faces other 
difficult situations, due to his lack of vision. The physical aspects 
of mobility on a college campus are of primary concern. The prospect ,of 
meeting and rooming with a sighted person is for many blind students 
anxiety provoking since it means a re-evaluation of his own self-concept 
as well as his concept of others. Understanding his peers and professors, 
as well as making himself understood by them is important to the adjust- 
ment of the blind college student. The academic aspects of adjustment 
to college is fraught with anxiety for the blind student since it means, 
among other things, finding and retaining a satisfactory reader. 

If the blind student is to be able to compete with sighted students 
he needs assistance in making the transition from high school to college. 
The training program of the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind was 
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designed on the assumption that a student who has completed this course 
would be less anxious concerning his ability to be an integral part of 
the life of a college^ It is expected that a student who successfully 
completes this training program will also possess more positive self- 
concepts than a blind student who enters college without the benefit of 
precollege training. A student who completes the mobility training phase 
of the program should be less anxious regarding his ability to move about 
on a college campus. A blind student who is given an understanding of 
what to expect during his freshman year at college should be less likely 
to drop out due to inability to cope with his college surroundings. 

On the basis of these assumptions, the following null hypotheses 
were formulated to be subjected to appropriate statistical tests: 

1. There is no significant difference, with respect to self-concept 
"as measured by the Tennessee Self Concept Scale, between blind 

students who have and have not gone through the college prepara- 
tory program of the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind and have 
then gone to college. 

2. There is no significant difference, with respect to attitude 
toward certain personal concepts as measured by the Semantic 
Differential, between blind students who have and have not gone 
through the college preparatory program of the Arkansas Enter- 
prises for the Blind and have then gone to college. 

3. There is no significant difference, with respect to level of 
anxiety as measured by the IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire, 
between blind students who have and have not gone through the 
college preparatory program of the Arkansas Enterprises for the 
Blind and have then gone to college. 
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4. There is no significant difference, with respect to attrition 

during the freshman year as reported by the colleges they attend, 
between blind students who have and have not gone through the 
college preparatory program of the Arkansas Enterprises for the 
Blind and have then gone to college. 

III. PROCEDURES 

Forty-five blind high school graduates participated in this study. 
There were 27 in the experimental group and 18 in the control group. The 
experimental group completed a nine week college preparatory training 
program which emphasized mobility, techniques of daily living, academic 
instruction, and personal and social adjustment. The control group did 
not participate in any form of precollege orientation program. 

The design of the study provided for comparison of the experimental 
and control groups by means of testing prior to the training program, at 
the beginning of the freshman year of college, and toward the close of 
the freshman year of college. The instruments used in these assessments 
were the Tennessee Self Concept Scale, the Semantic Differential, and 
the IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire. The pretests were administered 
between the first and fifteenth of June, 1968. The posttests were ad- 
ministered to students between the first and fifteenth of October, 1968, 
and again between the first and fifteenth of March, 1969. 

In comparing the groups in the study, means and standard deviations 
were computed. The means were compared for significant differences by 
the t test, and the variances were compared for significant differences 
by the F ratio. 
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IV. LIMITATIONS 

In conducting this study the writer recognizes limitations that 
affect the conclusions which he has drawn from the data. One limitation 
was the smallness of the sample N and the population involved. There 
were only 45 students in the study, 27 in the experimental group and 18 
in the control group. These students were selected primarily on the 
basis of their willingness to participate in the study. 

A second limitation was geographical, in that the population was 
drawn from 12 states representing the southeastern and southwestern 
sections of the United States. The question of how representative this 
small number of students is of blind college freshmen in the southeast 
and southwest is an important factor in evaluating the conclusions and 
recommendations which will be made. Also, the importance of the findings 
to the other parts of the United States will depend on whether the blind 
students who live in these states are considered as representative of 
blind students throughout the United States. 

The writer was dependent on written correspondence with the partic- 
ipants in the study for the data obtained from the control group in the 
pretest, posttest and second posttest, and from the experimental group 
in the posttests. This lack of personal supervision in gathering the 
data was a third limiting factor in the interpretation of the test results. 

V. JUSTIFICATION 

The reasons for undertaking this study were as follows: (1) to 

survey existing orientation programs for the blind, (2) to evaluate the 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind college preparatory program, and (3) 
to explore the desirability to promote the establishment of more college 
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orientation programs, not only for the blind, but for all physically 
handicapped college students. It is anticipated, if the results of this 
study are as favorable as has been indicated by vocational rehabilitation 
counselors who have had students enrolled in the college training program, 
that other states will follow Arkansas's lead in establishing college 
training programs for their physically handicapped. 

VI . CONTENTS 

Chapter II contains a review of related literature with regard to 
general college orientation programs as well as orientation programs 
specifically designed to assist the visually handicapped student in 
college. Chapter III includes population and procedures with a descrip- 
tion of the subjects, the training program, the design of the study, and 
the assessment instruments used. Chapter IV deals with the presentation 
and analysis of the findings in the pretest and two posttests. Chapter V 
summarizes the findings of the study, states the conclusions, lists 
limitations in interpretation, and suggests areas for further research. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

Latimer (1926) emphasized the ideal of higher education and accurately 
summed up the philosophy of rehabilitation counselors who work with visu- 
ally impaired students when he wrote: 

If talent rather than limitation, aptitude rather than 
handicap, capacity rather than pride of family are the bases 
of right selection, there can be no doubt that blind persons 
should be encouraged to go to college. 

During the 1940 's and 1950 *s the number of blind students entering the 
universities was insignificant. The first survey of blind and partially 
sighted students enrolled in institutions of higher education was con- 
ducted in March, 1957 by the Office of Education. Of the 2,228 colleges 
and universities contacted, 2,032 (91.2%) responded. Of this number, 
only 415 institutions reported blind students on their campuses, with a 
total enrollment of 915 (Trosch, 1958), 

With the increasing emphasis on higher education it was inevitable 
that more and more partially sighted and totally blind high school grad- 
uates would seek admission to institutions of higher education. Their 
admission to colleges and universities brought a different set of prob- 
lems than those to which the staff and faculty were accustomed. Very 
little attention was given to freshman orientation programs, which at 
that time were not capable of dealing with these problems. This absence 
of interest is attested to by the lack of relevant literature in this 
area. The literature search, as well as correspondence with the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Recording for the Blind, Inc., and the national 
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Office of Vocational Rehabilitation revealed little of value prior to the 
early 1960 's; in fact, the majority of the relevant material reviewed in 
this chapter has been written during the past five years. As Trosch 
(1958) noted: 

The integration of blind and sighted students in school 
and classroom is increasing. While their educational needs 
are not being fully met, the possibility of doing so is 
within reach. Each year, as institutions of higher education 
open their doors to these students, more aid and tools for 
learning can be extended to them (p. 124), 

By the early 1960 's the percentage of physically handicapped college 
students was increasing almost as rapidly as that of their nonhandicapped 
counterparts. This was due to the emphasis on the necessity of gaining 
a higher education if the handicapped student expected to be able to 
compete on an equal level with others in modern technologically oriented 
society. With this increase in enrollment, freshman orientation programs 
and college preparatory programs were instituted for the physically 
handicapped in general, and to a lesser 'sxtent for the visually impaired. 

I. GENERAL COLLEGE ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 

In order to better understand the problems which face those who work 
with blind students, a look at college orientation programs in general is 
helpful. In a study comparing the aspirations and expectations of phys- 
ically handicapped and nonhandicapped high school seniors, Allen (1967) 
found no significant differences when other factors such as grade point 
average, father *s occupation, and socio-economic level were kept constant. 
An understanding of the precollege student is important since in many 
respects a handicapped student does not differ from the nonhandicapped 
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When should freshman orientation take place? Who should be involved? 
What factors are important in conducting freshman orientation? These and 
many more pertinent questions are being asked as each year sees more 
freshmen enrolling in colleges and universities. Miller & Ivy (1967) 
conducted a study using three approaches to freshman pre-orientation: 

(1) small group approach, (2) assemblies, and (3) large group. Small 
group precollege orientation sessions elicited most favorable responses 
indicating that students wish to be personally involved, and can do so 
better in a small group situation. 

Pappas (1967) conducted a study using 170 students at Kent State 
University all of whom had participated in a precollege orientation pro- 
gram. The students were divided into three groups — two experimental and 
one control. Both experimental groups were involved in follow-up orien- 
tation programs where factual information was presented in lecture form, 
and student centered discussion sessions were conducted during the first 
quarter. The control group participated only in the precollege orien- 
tation program and did not have the benefit of follow-up counseling 
sessions. All three groups contained equal numbers of high ability 
students who had been admitted to Kent State in good standing, and 
students of lower ability who had been admitted to Kent State with 
warning. In all instances the experimental groups achieved a signifi- 
cantly higher grade point average than did the control group. 

The success of orientation classes for new college students suggested 
the possibility of arranging similar experiences for high school seniors 
who were contemplating enrollment in college in the fall after graduation. 
Kronovet (1967) described the experiment conducted by Hofstra University. 
Students were invited to participate in a series of four two-hour 
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discussion sessions. Topics discussed were: conformity in today's 

society, interpersonal relations, the value of a liberal arts education, 
expectations in marriage and family relations, and self-identity. 

Several of the students found the sessions so rewarding that they decided 
to meet an additional six weeks. 

In a similar study by Clements (1966) concerning effects of anxiety 
reduction in college freshmen, it was suggested that a precollege orien- 
tation program carried out while the student was still a senior in high 
school (April and May of his senior year) seemed to lessen anxiety as 
measured by the pretest/posttest method (Self-Concept Inventory and Index 
of Adjustment and Values), and that transition from high school to college 
was facilitated. 

In a study measuring the effect of precollege orientation conferences 
on behavior of freshmen, Jesseph (1966) concluded that students who had 
engaged in the precollege orientation conference, when compared with an 
equal number of freshmen who had not attended the conferences, carried 
heavier course loads, were more likely to use the study skills course 
and the counseling center, and included fewer students who changed fields 
of study or withdrew from the university. 

With the increasing number of married students attending college 
some attention has been given to the relative position of student wives 
in regard to orientation in general and academic orientation in particular. 
Hilderbrand (1967) in reporting a study of student wives at Texas Tech- 
nological College concludes that while these young women (20 to 24 years 

of age) were primarily interested in home and family, some of them were 

% 

currently enrolled in night courses, and more would be if the courses of 
study offered at night were more in keeping with their present interests. 
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II. ORIENTATION PROGRAMS FOR THE VISUALLY IMPAIRED 

During the past nine years there have been four major attempts at 
establishing precollege orientation programs for the visually impaired. 
McGill & Frish (1960) in describing the college preparation program at 
the Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind listed three major areas of concern 
in this program— understanding of college procedures, practice in effec- 
tive study methods, and per sonal/social development. In more specific 
terms, the following activities were arranged in order to satisfy the 
goals of the program: (1) students lived at the YMCA and other clubs 

where they learned to function independently with assistance from staff 
members^ (2) field trips were taken to campuses in Chicago which gave the 
students training in traveling; (3) assistance was offered in learning to 
work with readers, use of tape recorders, and improvement in typing and 
Braille; (4) personal counseling was offered and was especially helpful 
with those students from sheltered environments; and (5) blind profes- 
sionals discussed career choice with the participants and blind students 
already attending college discussed their experiences. 

In the summer of 1964 the New York Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
of the Commission for the Blind provided a six-week orientation program 
for students who had already been accepted at a college or university 
(Brown, 1965) . The program was conducted on the campus of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the general objectives being: (1) to introduce each student to 

dormitory living in a large, complex college community and to the many 
problems of living on a typical college campus in an unfamiliar community; 
(2) to allow the student to explore and participate in the procedures and 
routines of college life, including registration, counseling services. 
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study techniques, and extracurricular activities; and (3) to test and 
evaluate each student to determine remedial services which might be 
required to achieve maximum success and acceptance in college. A follow- 
up institute was held during the following Christmas vacation, and it was 
believed that adjustment to university life was greatly facilitated by 
the summer orientation at Syracuse. The program was not only valuable 
for the students, but also for college administrators who turned to the 
rehabilitation center with problems related to the visually handicapped. 

In the summer of 1963 the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind in 
Little Rock, Arkansas established a college preparatory program for 
prospective college students (Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, 1967). 
Although some attention was given to academic preparation, the more 
practical needs of the student on a college campus were emphasized. 
Mobility training included learning to travel (with the aid of a white 
cane) around the facility, progressing to travel in and around the imme- 
diate neighborhood and ending with the student’s being able to go to at 
least seven different addresses in Little Rock alone and bringing back 
proof that he had been there. Personal adjustment included learning to 
live as a blind person in a sighted world. Since many of the staff 
members were totally blind or partially sighted they were able to under- 
stand, from their own experience, some of the problems facing the new 
trainee. Communicative skills included the reading of Braille, typing 
on both standard and Braille typewriters, and penmanship. Daily living 
techniques such as personal grooming, ironing, making beds, doing laundry, 
and cooking were practiced. Social skills including bowling, dancing 
(ballroom and other styles), card playing, shuff leboard, and just carrying 
on a conversation were stressed. There were also times set aside for 
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discussion groups led by staff members and lectures by outside personnel 
who possessed knowledge and experience valuable to the potential college 
student . 

The value of precollege orientation as seen from the college student's 
perspective was described by Grant (1967), a college sophomore at Fresno 
State College who had participated in a workshop sponsored by the Califor- 
nia State Department of Rehabilitation. During this workshop, all aspects 
of college life were discussed, academic and social, and^the participants 
were made aware of problems to anticipate at a university. The workshop 
was a two-day affair conducted by both students and rehabilitation coun- 
selors. Topics for discussion were those common to college students, 
such as development of more effective study habits and how to research 
anf’ write a term paper. There was general agreement that the workshop 
was beneficial. 



III. SUMMARY 

With an ever increasing number of students enrolling in institutions 
of higher education there is a need for better understanding, on the part 
of both college administrators and soon-to-be college students, of the 
role each will play in the education of the students — especially the 
physically handicapped student. Precollege orientation programs, while 
few in number, are doing an adequate job of filling the gap between high 
school graduate and college freshman. Although the literature is limited, 
the articles and reports cited in this chapter lend support to the need 
for continued growth on the part of college orientation programs for 
handicapped and nonhandicapped alike. 
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Since 1960 there have been four attempts at establishing precollege 
orientation programs for the visually impaired: 

1. Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind, whose program stressed under- 
standing of college procedures, practice in effective study 
methods, and personal/social development; 

2. New York Vocational Rehabilitation Commission for the Blind, 
whose general objectives were to introduce each student to dormi- 
tory living in a large university (Syracuse), participation in 
the ongoing life of a college community, and personality and 
academic testing (to determine the placement and needs of visu- 
ally impaired students); 

3. Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, emphasizing personal needs, 
mobility training, counseling on adjustment to blindness, commu- 
nicative skills, social skills, and academic instruction; 

4. Fresno State College exploring important aspects of college 

life, including: academic preparation, social adjustment, and 

how to effectively enter into the total life of the college 
community. 

All of these programs have as their basic theme the integration of 
the visually impaired student into the college he attends. The main 
differences were: location of the orientation program (two were on college 

campuses and two were in private center settings) , length of time to 
accomplish their goals (two days to nine weeks), and emphasis placed on 
specific needs of the visually impaired student. 



CHAPTER III 



POPULATION AND PROCEDURES 

This chapter is a description of the student population and the 
procedures which were used in carrying out the investigation, 

I . THE SUBJECTS 

The subjects in this study were 45 visually impaired high school 
graduates who were sponsored by Vocational Rehabilitation during the 
1968-69 school year. These students attended 33 institutions of higher 
education in 12 states. These institutions included six junior colleges, 
nine state colleges, nine state universities, three technical schools, 

and six private colleges (Appendix A). 

The population was divided into two groups based on attendance or 
nonattendance of the college preparatory program at the Arkansas Enter- 
prises for the Blind during the summer of 1968. The experimental group 
consisted of 27 students, 16 females and 11 males, ranging in age from 
16 to 28, who completed the college preparatory program and entered 
college the fall semester of 1968. The control group consisted of 18 
students, 10 females and 8 males, ranging in age from 17 to 23, who did 
not attend a college preparatory program during the summer of 1968, but 
entered college the fall semester of 1968. Of the 27 students in the 
experimental group, 15 attended public high schools and 12 attended state 
schools for the blind. Of the 18 students in the control group, four 
attended public schools and 14 attended state schools for the blind. 
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Mental capabilities of both groups as measured by the verbal section 
of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) , as well as by other 
standardized test data reported on high school transcripts, indicated 
somewhat above average verbal ability when compared with the same age 
group in the nation as a whole. Their mean IQ of 115, with a range from 
104 to 143, is about the same as that of college-bound students generally. 
Performance skills as measured by the Pennsylvania Bi-Manual were, on the 
average, one standard deviation below the verbal ability scores on the 
WAIS. The members of the control group were recommended to Vocational 
Rehabilitation by their high school guidance counselors as feasible 
college prospects. The members of the experimental group were recommended 
by their high school counselors and also by each staff member of the 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind in a narrative report to their Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation counselors upon completion of the college preparatory 
program in August, 1968. 

Socioeconomically, the students in both groups would be classified 
as middle and lower-middle class. The occupational range of the students' 
parents range from semi-skilled to upper management in industry. With 
this diversity of family background the apparent homogeneity in tested 
IQ, educational aspirations, and sponsorship by vocational rehabilitation 
services for the blind might be due in part to the fact that the students 
who had attended state schools for the blind had spent a greater portion 
of their lives in this environment than in the home. General medical 
reports on each student revealed no other physical disabilities which 
would be of a handicapping nature in college. 

This summary of the characteristics of the students who participated 
in this study has been given so that the findings of the research may be 
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more accurately evaluated. In most respects these two groups appear to 
be homogeneous, so that the findings may be regarded as representative of 
visually impaired students who are entering college for the first time, 
and who have attended a college preparatory program (experimental group), 
and a comparable group of students who have not attended a college pre- 
paratory program (control group). 

II. THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

The sixth college preparatory program at the Rehabilitation Center 
of the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind in Little Rock, Arkansas was 
held from June 10, 1968 to August 9, 1968. On the opening date 45 high 
school graduates from 12 states were in attendance. 

The Center is devoted primarily to personal adjustment and pre- 
vocational training of the adult blind. The summer college preparatory 
program involved in this research is carried on in addition to year- 
round work with adults. The facility occupies a square block in a middle 
income residential section of Little Rock. The Center is internationally 
known, not only because of its reputation for vocational rehabilitation 
of the blind, but also because the sponsoring agency is the Lions Clubs 
of Arkansas, affiliated with Lions International. 

The nine-week course was designed to assist the blind student in 
solving the problems he will encounter as a college student. The first 
week was devoted to orientation and evaluation. Each student was given 
a temporary schedule which permitted him to engage in all of the activi- 
ties the Center offers. During this time each student was introduced 
briefly to crafts, shop, physical fitness, typing, Braille, communica- 
tive skills (penmanship, operation of talking book machines, and tape 
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recorders), tasks of daily living, home management, social skills, mobility, 
and group counseling. 

Each day's activities began with breakfast served in the Center dining 
hall at 7 a.m. At 8 a.m. the first of nine 45-minute class periods con- 
vened with the number of students in each class ranging from two to eight. 
There were two 15-minute coffee breaks and 75 minutes for lunch, 

A typical week's schedule was: Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 

4:30 p.m., regularly scheduled classes; Monday evening, dancing lessons; 
Tuesday evening, bowling or combo practice; Wednesday evening, gavel club; 
Thursday evening, organized recreation such as card playing, talent shows, 
and bingo; Friday evening, dance party with a local band or the Center 
combo; Saturday morning, swimming. On Sunday morning students were es- 
corted to the church of their choice by citizens of the community, 

It was felt that this type of scheduling might give the prospective 
college freshman a more realistic idea of what to expect in college. 

Another reason for this rigorous schedule was to prevent homesickness 
during those first few days. Participation and involvement were the main 
themes of the Center. Students were required to participate in at least 
one social event each week, and were encouraged to enter into as many 
activities as they would. 

Each department had evaluation sheets (Appendix B) which were com- 
pleted on each student and turned in to the director of training. The 
evaluation forms were available to the scheduling committee (department 
heads and the counseling staff) , which met every Friday to review the 
work of each student for the past week. The original schedules were based 
on the recommendations of the staff as reported on the evaluation sheets. 
When a student had satisfactorily completed any given task he was scheduled 
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out of that area and into another. By placing the scheduling of classes 
on an individual need basis and also by constant review, each student was 
able to benefit from all aspects of the total college preparatory program. 
The one area in which every student spent all nine weeks was that of 
academic instruction. It was felt by the Center staff that participation 
in the academic instruction activity was essential if the student ex- 
pected to be able to compete with sighted college students. 

A summary report (of which Appendix C is an example) including the 
progress of the student and the instructor's recommendations as to how 
this student may be expected to perform in college was sent to each stu- 
dent's rehabilitation counselor upon completion of the program. In some 
instances, if the student was not recommended for college, he remained 
at the Center for an additional period of training. 

In order that the reader might better understand the nature and 
extent of the student's preparation for college there follows a detailed 
description of the specific training ^reas in which the students partic- 
ipated. 

Academic instruction 

The academic instruction area was created for the college prepara- 
tory program and has been taught ever since its inception by an experi- 
enced college teacher, who has developed a syllabus outlining instruction 
in the basic academic skills which college freshmen need, particularly 
in English and related areas of theme writing and public speaking 
(Appendix D) . During the training program each student was responsible 
for five oral reports to be given to his class. The topic of each talk 
was chosen from a list prepared by the teacher. Each student was also 
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responsible for seven written themes, which included a short personal 
experience, an autobiography, character sketch, a longer personal ex- 
perience, requirements for a degree from the college the student 
planned to attend, novel critique, and an evaluation of the college 
preparatory program. 

In order to increase the awareness of the student as to his progress, 
periodic evaluations were made. During the first week each student was 
given a spelling test. One month later a similar spelling test was given. 
Spelling is somewhat more difficult for blind persons, possibly due to 
their learning the shorthand forms of Braille in the first and second 
grades. The students were also tested on punctuation, mechanics of 
English, diction, agreement of subject and verb, and grammar. 

Orientation and mobility 

With the ever increasing size and complexity of the college campus, 
the need to be mobile assumes increasing importance. In consideration 
of the practical aspects of being able to travel by oneself, as well as 
the self-confidence which independent travel gives to a blind person, 
the college preparatory program emphasizes the importance of adequate 
mobility by the use of the white cane. 

The student was instructed in various techniques for holding his 
white cane, or Arkansas traveler, as it is affectionately call«^d. He 
was also instructed in techniques for going up and down stairs and using 
the rhythm method of travel, which aids the traveler in walking in a 
straight line and finding his bearings. Burke’s Travel Training Manual 
(1959), written by the mobility and orientation instructor at the Center, 
contains a detailed description of the rhythm technique which is basic 
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The first week was used by the orientation and mobility staff to 
evaluate each student. This evaluation and training was on an individual 
basis— one instructor for each student. During five 45-minute evaluative 
sessions, with the use of a checklist containing questions the student 
should be able to answer and the tasks he should be able to perform, the 
mobility instructor determined what training the student needed to be 
capable of independent travel (Appendix B) . Orientation and mobility 
training is a systematic program of progressively difficult assignments 
which begins by learning to travel within the training building, and 
concludes by traveling alone to different areas in the city. 

During the first week of training each student learned through 
diagrams in Braille and through tactile contact, the location of the 
various classrooms and offices in the training building. This route was 
traveled as many times as necrjssary (usually three 45-minute class 

periods) for the student to become confident that he could verbally 

direct his mobility instructor or a visitor to a particular classroom. 
Before proceeding with any type of outside mobility instruction, each 
student was oriented by use of a model of the Center grounds which 
consists of four major buildings situated on a square block. They are 

arranged in such a way that they form a quadrangle with a court in the 

center. He learned that the training building forms the eastern per- 
imeter of the quadrangle, the administration building forms the western 
boundary, the dining hall and women's residence hall forms the southern 
boundary, and the men's residence hall forms the northern boundary. 

The next phase of the program involved an introduction to the inner 
court which has an enclosed rose garden approximately ten feet square. 

By this time he had already gained some understanding of the inner court, 
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as it was necessary for him to move within its confines during his first 
week at the Center. Two 45-minute periods were usually allotted for the 
learning of the inside court, with the student encouraged to practice on 
both the inside of the training building and the inner court on his own 
time. 

When the instructor felt that the student had gained enough cane 
technique within the inside court, he was shown how to follow sidewalks 
outside the buildings. He began by walking, with the aid of the instruc- 
tor, on the front walk of the administration building. He was shown how 
to arc his cane in order to maintain the center of the sidewalk. He was 
also shown how to follow a curb where there is no sidewalk. There are 
numerous driveways leading into parking lots and storage areas, and the 
student was taught how to follow these driveways in order to continue his 
circuit of the outside square. After the student had mastered the outside 
square going in one direction, he was encouraged to go in the opposite 
direction. The amount of time needed for this orientation depended on 
the physical fitness of the student, as well as his motivation to learn. 

The next phase of the training program was neighborhood travel. The 
location of the Center is ideal for mobility purposes since it is a resi- 
dential area, and daytime traffic is light. The student memorized the 
streets of the neighborhood in which the Center is located. He learned 
that the numbered streets run east and west, while the named streets run 
north and south. Then he and his instructor planned and executed a route 
around the Center, which was repeated several times. When it was felt 
that the student had gained enough experience and confidence, he was per- 
mitted to travel the route on his own. The first few times, the instruc- 
tor followed at a discreet distance to observe the extent to which the 
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travel techniques had been mastered. Upon satisfactory completion of 
neighborhood travel, the student was given a neighborhood travel pass, 
which enabled him to go alone, or with other students, to various shops 
in the immediate area, including a shopping center about one mile from 
the Center. 

As the student progressed, mobility training took him away from the 
Center to the downtown area. Prior to the first trip the student was 
given an audiometer test which checked his hearing from 125 to 8,000 
cycles. It has been observed that good hearing in any of the higher 
frequencies from the 1,000 cycles up is an indication that the person has 
a potential for developing obstacle perception— the ability of feeling 
objects before they are actually contacted (Burke, 1959). The first trip 
was devoted to teaching the student how to board a bus and to familiarize 
him with the bus route to the downtown area. If he had previous experi- 
ence, very little instruction was needed; however, if he had little past 
experience in riding a bus, much time and effort were spent in teaching 
him the acceptable method of boarding a bus, paying his fare, and finding 
a seat. The student was told that the bus would make seven turns, which 
he was encouraged to count, and that the seventh turn would bring him to 
14th and Main. Downtown training differs from neighborhood training in 
several aspects. There is more traffic, noise, people, and general con- 
fusion. For the first time, the student encounters traffic lights and 
the necessity for gaining assistance in crossing streets. Prior to this 
time the student had been instructed to listen for the sound of moving 
traffic when crossing streets. The techniques for moving in a crowded 
area were explained, and the technique for crossing busy streets with 
assistance was explained and demonstrated. Practice with the instructor 
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was a part of the first several trips. When it was felt that the student 
was sufficiently prepared, he was given a route to follow consisting of 
several addresses. The student was instructed to enter the business 
establishment, inquire as to the nature of the business, inform the sales- 
person of his reason for being there, and then to go on to the next address, 
The mobility instructor observed the student for several trips and then 
the student was permitted to take a list of business addresses and go 
alone to those addresses bringing back the business cards of persons with 
whom he talked as proof of his ability to "solo”. Upon completion of 
this task he was awarded a "solo" pin. 

Techniques of daily living 

Techniques of daily living involves things a sighted college student 
takes for granted, such as sewing, ironing, identification of clothes, 
shining shoes, etc. During the first week each student was evaluated in 
these, and many other areas. The ability to care for their own personal 
needs ranges from doing the most basic (one student had not learned to 
tie his own shoes), to doing as well as any sighted high school graduate. 

Using his evaluation sheet as a guide, each student spent as much 
time as was necessary in each area. Instruction in the area of personal 
appearance is important because this is usually the basis for a sighted 
person's first impression. The instructional staff was quite candid in 
their appraisal of each student, and nothing was left to chance as far 
as assisting the student in making a pleasing physical appearance. 

Correct posture, well modulated voice, and overall positive personality 
improvement were stressed as integral parts of daily living. 

Another important aspect of appearance was the selection, coordi- 
nation, and care of clothing. They were taught to separate different 
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colored articles of clothing. Men were taught to keep socks and ties of 
different colors separated or marked with some kind of tag which was 
meaningful to them. Lectures were given concerning acceptable color 
combinations and the appropriate clothing for different occasions. There 
were small group discussions concerning the proper length of skirts for 
women, and length of hair for both men and women. There are techniques 
which have been improvised to aid totally blind students with threading 
of needles, selecting proper water temperature and agitator speed in 
washers, and the safe use of electric irons. Having a place for every- 
thing and keeping things in their proper place saves students many embar- 
rassing, if not unfortunate, accidents. 

Students were observed while eating in the dining hall with reference 
to their table etiquette. Those who needed assistance in this area were 
scheduled in table etiquette, until their eating habits were acceptable. 
Table conversation was also observed, and was a topic for small group 
discussion. By the time the nine-week period was completed most of these 
students received an "A" from the instructor. 

Communicative skills 

Communication is the art of exchanging ideas — spoken, written, or a 
combination of both. The college preparatory program attempts to instruct 
the student in methods whereby his other four senses can be used to 
compensate for his loss of vision. 

Students learned Braille, the use of the typewriter, longhand writing, 
and the use of talking book machines. During the first week their pro- 
ficiency in these areas was evaluated. Schedules were based on need, and 
students were provided with opportunities to practice in areas which they 



had already mastered. 
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Braille is taught in four levels, known as grades one, one and one- 
half, two, and three. Grade one is the most elementary form of Braille 
and most of the students were already familiar with it. Grades one and 
one-half and two are shorthand forms, but only to a limited extent. The 
area in which all students needed some work was grade three. This very 
abreviated system of note taking permits a student with a good grasp of 
the subject to take satisfactory notes, almost as rapidly as a sighted 
person. Students were expected to attain a writing speed of 25 to 30 
words per minute using a Braille writer or slate and stylus. A Braille 
reading test was administered at the beginning of the session where read- 
ing rates ranged from under ten words per minute to over 150 words per 
minute. 

Students were already aware of the importance of being able to type 
and this awareness was given impetus by both the typing and academic 
instruction teachers. The writing of acceptable themes was the primary 
concern, with letter writing and check writing of lesser importance. In 
evaluating each student, attention was given to the basic skills of margin 
setting, centering, placing of paper in the machines, etc. If a student 
had no prior experience in typing he learned to type an acceptable paper 
in four to six weeks. 

Instruction in longhand writing began with the student learning to 
write his signature. There are signature guides which a blind person can 
place over a letter, check, or other document enabling him to write within 
a given space. There are also line guides which cover an entire sheet of 
paper enabling the student to stay within the lines while writing. How 
proficient the student becomes in this area is dependent on his degree of 
motivation and interest. Some students barely mastered their signatures. 
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Students who lost their sight after having learned to write in public 
school had an advantage over those students who had been blind from birth 
or preschool age. 

Learning to operate a talking book machine and a tape recorder is 
important since most of the materials which the college student uses are 
available to him either on tape or record. Recording for the Blind, a 
nonprofit organization, as well as the Library of Congress and the 
American Printing House for the Blind, both governmental organizations, 
provide recordings of thousands of text books. Volunteer readers from 
the Junior Service League and the Jewish Sisterhood provide both Braille 
and tape recorded books to college students. 

Social skills 

Maintaining satisfactory social relationships is sometimes difficult 
for the sighted college student, and more so for the blind college student. 
The college preparatory program encourages students to participate in 
social activities such as card games, dancing, talent shows, bowling 
leagues, swimming, and developing good conversational skills. 

ch student was scheduled in a social skills class at least one 
period a day during the week of evaluation to determine the particular 
games and sports of which the student had knowledge and in which he was 
interested. Social skills was viewed by most of the students as a time 
for relaxing and enjoying good fellowship. The students realized that 
being socially acceptable to other college students could mean the differ- 
ence between simply gaining an academic degree, and having a well-rounded 
educational experience. As one of the students stated; "If you can play 
bridge well and a sighted person asks for a fourth at bridge, you are just 
another bridge player, and not 'that blind boy’." 
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The climax of the social season was a political campaign to select 
the most popular boy and girl of the college preparatory program. These 
two students made the speeches at the ’’Appreciation Banquet”. This was 
a very important event in the lives of these students, because it gave 
them an opportunity to know how well they had been accepted by each other 
and how they might expect to be accepted by their college peers. 

Physical conditioning 

Because it is important to good physical and mental health each 
student was scheduled in a physical fitness class for at least one 45- 
minute period a day during the first week. His physical status was 
evaluated by the instructor and appropriate exercises recommended. 

The students had access to the different exercising machines and 
the bowling, archery, shuff leboard, and table tennis facilities at the 
Center. Swimming was taught, using the facilities at the Arkansas School 
for the Blind and Aldersgate, a Methodist camp near Little Rock. 

Home management 

The Center has a well equipped kitchen and provides instruction in 
food economics, both purchasing and nutrition. Each student was permitted 
to prepare and serve a meal to three of his fellow students. There seemed 
to be as many men as women interested in home management. Students were 
instructed in the safe use of appliances in the kitchen, including both 
electric and gas ranges. When a student prepared a meal, he was respon- 
sible for planning the menu, marketing, preparing the food, and cleaning 
the kitchen after his guests had left. 
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Shop and crafts 

The activities in shop and crafts are used to evaluate the student 
in terms of hand-finger dexterity, as well as his ability to do physical 
work. The students were enrolled in one 45-minute period in shop and one 
45-minute period of crafts for the purpose of evaluation and recommenda- 
tions. 

Most of the students seemed to enjoy working with their hands and 
completed several projects during the training period. Most of the 
projects in shop were small — making a jewelry box or constructing a door 
mat. In crafts the pro jectsv ranged from making pot holders to weaving 
small rugs. Some of the students made leather goods, key holders, bill- 
folds, and purses. 

Counseling 

The students were assigned a counselor who conducted an initial 
interview with each one of his students during the first two weeks. 

Group counseling was conducted every Monday for a 45-minute period, and 
group discussion sessions were conducted on Tuesday and Friday for a 
45-minute period. During this time topics of discussion were; dating, 
marriage between sighted and blind persons, personal appearance, social 
organizations in college, and the importance of first impressions. 

In addition to individual counseling interviews each counselor 
administered a battery of tests to his students. The battery included 
the verbal section of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, the 
Pennsylvania Bi-Manual, and the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. In 
addition to these tests, each counselor was free to administer any other 
tests he felt would provide valuable information. Each student had an 
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interview with the psychiatric consultant and his report was made a part 
of the student's total, record. 

Other activities 

In order to protect the physical health of the students, a nurse was 
on duty at all times and a physician made regular visits to the Center. 
Arrangements were made for dental and other specialized medical services 
when necessary. 

Guest speakers were invited to talk to the students each Wednesday 
and Thursday at the group discussion period. These speakers included 
college professors, a director of Vocational Rehabilitation, an instructor 
at the Arkansas School for the Blind, and others. The students were 
encouraged to take notes on these presentations, and twice during the 
course an unannounced quiz was given to determine the effectiveness of 
their attention and note taking. 

The students also visited the campus of a college in Arkansas where 
they were given a tour of the campus and had the experience of going 
through a college cafeteria and selecting their lunch. The dean of the 
college discussed the college program and answered questions concerning 
his views of a blind student on a college campus, providing the students 
with a better understanding of what to expect in their own colleges. 

Ill . DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

In March, 1968, letters were sent to vocational rehabilitation 
counselors for the blind in the southeast and southwest. The letters 
outlined the proposed research and requested names of visually impaired 
students who would be entering college for the first time in September, 
1968. The 18 students in the control group were chosen from the list 
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submitted by the counselors of students who were not to be enrolled in a 
college preparatory program. The 27 students in the experimental group 
were chosen from the students who completed the college preparatory 
program of the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind in the summer of 1968, 

During the nine-week period, June 10 to August 9, 1968, while the 
initial data were being collected on the experimental group, the investi- 
gator was a counselor on the staff of the Arkansas Enterprises for the 
Blind. This position was arranged so that the investigator would have 
an acceptable reason for being involved with the students of the college 
preparatory program. During the first eight weeks, only the department 
heads and the director of Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind were aware 
of the exact nature of the work being done by the investigator. This 
was necessary so that the staff and students would be lejss likely to 
react differently than they would to any other staff counselor. During 
the last week, the investigator conducted an interview with each student 
participating in the study, explaining the nature of the investigation 
and requesting the further cooperation of the student in completing the 
second phase of the study. 

In August, 1968, a letter containing the text of the interview with 
the experimental group was mailed to each student who had agreed to 
participate in the control group, A form was also enclosed requesting 
the name and address of the college the student planned to attend, so 

I 

that the counseling center or student personnel office of the colleges 
could be contacted. The counselor or student personnel worker was 
requested to administer the first and second posttests. 

The design of the study provided for comparison of the experimental 
and control groups by means of testing prior to the training program 
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(pretest), at the beginning of the freshman year of college (posttest), 
and toward the close of the freshman year of college (second posttest). 

The instruments used in these assessments were the Tennessee Self Concept 
Scale, the Semantic Differential, and the IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire. 
The pretests were administered between the first and fifteenth of June, 
1968. The p>osttests were administered to students between the first and 
fifteenth of October, 1968, and again between the first and fifteenth of 
March, 1969. 



Tennessee Self Concept Scale 

One of the purposes of this study was to measure the self as 
perceived by the blind student, and the amount of change, if any, which 
would take place after participating in an orientation program specifi- 
cally designed for him. The Clinical and Research Form of the Tennessee 
Self Concept Scale (Fitts, 1965) was selected because it measures areas 
of self-concept in which change might be expected. 

The TSCS consists of 100 self-descriptive statements which yield 
measurements in the following areas: self-criticism, level of self- 

esteem, identity, self-satisfaction, behavior, physical self, moral and 
ethical self, personal self, family self, variability, true-false ratio, 
net conflict scores, total conflict scores, and deviant scores. In 
studies cited by the author, test/retest reliability coefficients range 
from .88 to .92. These studies demonstrated that the distinctive features 
of individual profiles are still present for most persons a year or more 
later. The research further indicated that the Tennessee Self Concept 
Scale is a valid instrument for measuring the self-concept and changes 
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which might result from therapy or other treatment of an experimental 
nature. 

The semantic differential 

In view of the nature of this study, namely, identifying areas which 
have special meaning for the blind, it was decided to construct a semantic 
differential scale using concepts which have special significance for the 
control group as well as for the experimental population. While the 
concepts were those of the writer, the bi-polar adjectives used to 
describe them were taken from Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957). The 
quantitative measurement of connotative meaning, as developed by Osgood, 
has found wide acceptance since its inception in 1957. Osgood's theo- 
retical position might be said to be an elaboration of Hullian learning 
theory; it may be considered a behavioral conception of the representa- 
tional mediation process. Osgood's summarization of the rationale for 
the semantic differential follows; 

(a) the process of description of judgment can be conceived 
as the allocation of a concept to an experimental continuum 
definable by a pair of bi-polar terms, (b) many different 
experimental continua, or ways in which meaning vary, are 
essentially equivalent and hence may be represented as a 
single dimension, (c) a limited number of such continua can 
be used to define a semantic space within which the meaning 
of any concept can be specified (1952, p. 227). 

The writer used nine concepts which, on the basis of his experience 
as a partially-sighted person, he assumed to have specific meaning for 
visually impaired students: myself, college, my roommate, blind students, 

my classes, people who help me, my college room, students who see, and 
professors. The meaning of each concept was measured by means of nine 
sets of bi-polar adjectives, covering the three basic dimensions of mean- 
ing which Osgood has identified: (1) the evaluative dimension — good/bad. 
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pleasant/unpleasant , meaningful/meaningless, optimistic/pessimistic , 
important/unimportant; (2) the potency dimension — strong/weak, tenacious/ 
yielding; and (3) the activity dimension — active/passive, complex/simple. 

IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire 

It is generally accepted that high school graduates are anxious 
concerning attending college. It was believed important in this study to 
gain an assessment of the nature and degree of the anxiety felt by blind 
students who expected to be entering college for the first time. It was 
also desirable to determine the degree to which this anxiety was lessened 
when students attended a college orientation program. The IPAT Anxiety 
Scale Questionnaire (Catell & Scheier, 1963) consists of 40 items, which 
are answered by placing an "X" in one of three squares captioned "true, 
uncertain, and false," The scale is designed to measure anxiety in 
adults and young adults reaching downward to the mid- teens. Measurements 
of anxiety are obtained in five areas labeled; defective integration, 
lack of self sentiment; ego weakness, lack of ego strength; suspiciousness 
or paranoid insecurity; guilt proneness; frustrative tension or id 
pressure. 

Research by the authors of the scale has indicated two types of 
validity — construct or concept validity, .85 to .90, and external concrete 
validity, ,30 to .40. Reliability for total scale scores is depend- 
ability, .87 to .93, and homogeneity (split-half) .84 to .91. These 
measures of reliability were adequate for the purposes of this study. 

V. STATISTICAL TREATMENT 

In comparing the groups in this study, means and standard deviations 
were computed. The means were compared for significant differences by 
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the t test, and the variances were compared for significant differences 
by the F ratio. Differences showing a statistical probability between 
.05 and .01 are referred to as significant, and those with a probability 
of less than .01 are referred to as very significant. 



CHAPTER IV 



PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 

This chapter consists of the presentation and statistical analysis 
of the data gathered from the pretest, first post test, and second post- 
test assessment of the experimental and control groups participating in 
this study. The pretest assessment was made between June 1 and June 15, 
1968. The first posttest assessment was made between October 1 and 
October 15, 1968. The second posttest assessment was made between March 
1 and March 15, 1969. 

Three assessment instruments were used each time: (1) Tennessee 

Self Concept Scale (TSCS) , (2) the Semantic Differential, and (3) IPAT 
Anxiety Scale Questionnaire. Each of these was administered to each 
student in the experimental and control groups during the time intervals 
referred to above. Because of the fact that members of the control group 
were not available at any time as a group, and that members of the 
experimental group were not available as a group after the conclusion of 
the summer training program, a single uniform testing date could not be ■ 
adhered to. It is believed, however, that the two-week range in dates 
for any one testing period was not sufficiently wide to invalidate the 
results. 

The original experimental group consisted of 27 students who com- 
pleted a precollege orientation program at the Arkansas Enterprises for 
the Blind during the summer of 1968, and who entered college for the 
first time in the fall of 1968. The original control group consisted of 
18 students who did not participate in any type of precollege orientation 
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program, and who entered college for the first time in the fall of 1968. 
The total group at the beginning of the study consisted of 45 students, 

27 in the experimental and 18 in the control group. 

Out of the original 45 students who participated in the pretest, 13 
(4 experimentals and 9 controls) dropped out of college at some point 
during the freshman year. The remaining 32 students (23 experimentals 
and 9 controls) comprised the final group of students for whom complete 
data (pretest, first posttest, and second posttest) were gathered. 

These complete data were used to test null hypotheses 1, 2, and 3, 
having to do with differences in self-concept, attitude toward other 
relevant concepts, and level of anxiety, which might be related to the 
summer training program. The partial data (pretest only) on the original 
45 students were used to test null hypothesis 4, having to do with rate 
of attrition as it might be related to the summer training program. 

Figure 1 illustrates the design which was used for making comparisons 
for the 32 subjects who persisted throughout the school year (Hypotheses 
1, 2, and 3). Comparisons 1, 2, and 3 were between the experimental and 
control groups at the three times when the assessment instruments used in 
this study were administered. Comparisons 4, 5, and 6 were between the 
members of the experimental groups at these three times to determine what, 
if any, changes occurred over time. Comparisons 7, 8, and 9 were between 
the members of the control group at these three times to determine what, 
if any, changes occurred over time. 

Figure 2 illustrates the design which was used for making comparisons 
on pretest data between the 32 students who persisted and the 13 students 
who did not persist through the school year (Hypothesis 4), Comparisons 
1 and 10 were between the experimental and control groups when divided 
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Pretest 
(June, 1968) 



First Posttest Second Posttest 
(October, 1968) (March, 1969) 



Experimental group 
(N=23) 



Control group 
(N= 9) 




FIGURE 1 

DESIGN USED FOR MAKING COMPMISONS OF PERSISTERS 
ON PRETEST, POSTTEST, AND SECOND POSTTEST DATA. 
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DESIGN USED FOR MAKING COMPARISONS OF 
PERSISTERS AND NONPERSISTERS ON PRETEST DATA. 
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into persisting and nonpersisting students. Comparison 11 was between 
the experimental and control groups as a whole. Comparisons 12, 13, and 
14 were between persisting and nonpersisting students when grouped as 
experimental or control groups, and when looked at as a whole. 

In comparing the groups in this study, means and standard deviations 
were computed. The means were compared for significant differences by 
the t test, and the variances were compared for significant differences 
by the F ratio. All computations were made by a SDS Sigma VII computer 
at the Vanderbilt University Computer Center in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Differences showing a statistical probability between .05 and .01 are 
referred to in the discussion as significant. Those with a probability 
of less than .01 are referred to as very significant. 

Hypothesis 1 . There is no significant difference, with respect to 
self-concept as measured by the Tennessee Self Concept Scale, between 
blind students who have and have not gone through the college preparatory 
program of the Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, and have then gone to 
college. 

The testing of this null hypothesis involved several steps, the 
first of which was the comparison of scores made on the subscales of the 
TSCS by the experimental and control groups at the beginning of the 
training program to see what, if any, differences in measured self- 
concept appeared before the treatment applied to the experimental group. 
These differences are shown in Table I. 

The Tennessee Self Concept Scale yields 53 subscores. According to 
Fitts, only 29 are relevant to this study. Of these 29, three showed 
significant and three showed very significant differences between the 
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TABLE I 



MEAN SCORES ON TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCALE FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON PRETEST DATA 



Scale 


Mean Score 

Experimental Control 


Difference 


t Value 


P 


T/F 


1.1 


1.2 


-0. 1 


-1. 15 


.256 


SC 


34.3 


35.8 


-1.5 


-0.65 


.529 


Net C 


-3.8 


2.4 


-6.2 


-1.40 


.168 


Total C 


28.3 


27. 1 


1.2 


0.36 


.719 


Total P 


349.9 


335.6 


14.3 


1.03 


.313 


Row 1 


127.3 


122.0 


5.3 


1.35 


. 185 


Row 2 


108.5 


105.3 


3.2 


0.48 


.642 


Row 3 


114.0 


108.2 


5., 8 


1.28 


.209 


Col A 


70 . 9 


66.0 


4.9 


1.52 


. 135 


Col B 


71.3 


69.3 


2.0 


0.52 


.613 


Col C 


67.0 


66.3 


0.7 


0.26 


.791 


Col D 


70.9 


66.3 


4.6 


1.26 


.215 


Col E 


69.7 


67.6 


2.1 


0.59 


.564 


Total V 


46.6 


39.2 


7.4 


1.55 


. 127 


Col V 


27.5 


23.2 


4.3 


1.25 


.221 


Row V 


19.1 


16.0 


3,1 


1.30 


.202 


D Score 


121.0 


98.7 


22. 3* 


2.34 


.025 


D 5 


17.9 


9.6 


8.3* 


2. 14 


.038 


D 4 


25.0 


34,3 


-9.3** 


-2.88 


.007 


D 3 


18.2 


20.4 


-2.2 


-0.60 


.560 


D 2 


17.7 


26.1 


-8.4** 


-2.96 


.006 


D 1 


21.3 


9.6 


11.7** 


3.58 


.002 


DP 


57.2 


53.9 


3.3 


0.80 


.563 


GM 


97.7 


92.6 


5.1 


1.33 


.190 


PSY 


49.3 


50.7 


-1.4 


-0.59 


.569 


PD 


77.3 


73,2 


4.1 


0.82 


.577 


N 


85.3 


79.7 


5.6 


1.47 


.149 


PI 


10.1 


13.3 


-3.2* 


-2. 19 


.034 


NDS 


11.2 


12.7 


-1.5 


-0.35 


.729 



* P < .05 

** P < .01 
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experimental and control groups on pretest data. Five of these six 
differences were on D scores, which is a summary of the way the students 
distributed their answers across the five available choices in responding 
to the items of the scale. One was the PI score, which is the personality 
integration scale. This is one of six empirically derived scales, and 
consists of 25 items that differentiate the PI Group from other groups. 
These data indicate that at the beginning of the training program, the 
members of the exper i'^.ental and control groups were somewhat different 
with respect to self perception and personality integration. Three of 
the D scores (D, D5, and Dl) indicated that the experimental group was 
more certain with regard to self perception, while two of the D scores 
(D4 and D2) indicated that the control group was less certain with regard 
to personality integration. 

Table II shows the standard deviations for each of the subscales of 
the TSCS. None of these yielded a significant F ratio. 

Table III shows the differences between these groups at the begin- 
ning of the college year, when the summer training program had been 
concluded and these students were experiencing their initial taste of 

y 

college life. Only one significant difference occur^d, the Dl score. 

At this point, these two groups were very similar in their self-concepts. 

Table IV shows the standard deviations at the beginning of the 
college year. There were three significant F ratios: Net C, Row 2 P, 

and D4. The Net C (Net Conflict) scores measure the extent to which 
positive responses differ from negative responses in the same general 
area. Row 2 P scores are derived from the items in which the student 
describes the way he feels about himself (self-satisfaction). D4 scores 
show less certainty with regard to self perception. 
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TABLE II 



STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCALE 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON PRETEST DATA 



Scale 


Standard Deviation 
Experimental Control 


F Ratio 


P 


T/F 


0,26 


0.25 


1.05 


.499 


SC 


5.53 


6.44 


1.36 


. 269 


Net C 


12.36 


8,02 


2.38 


.104 


Total C 


8.68 


8.61 


1.02 


. 475 


Total P 


38.45 


25.85 


2.21 


.124 


Row 1 


10.94 


7.31 


2.24 


.121 


Row 2 


18.21 


13.11 


1.93 


.170 


Row 3 


12.63 


8.00 


2.50 


.092 


Col A 


8.76 


6.48 


1,83 


.191 


Col B 


10.72 


7.02 


2,33 


.109 


Col C 


7.27 


5.77 


1.59 


.254 


Col D 


9.92 


6. 60 


2.26 


.117 


Col E 


9.69 


8,40 


1.33 


.352 


Total V 


11.99 


12.38 


1.07 


.422 


Col V 


9.00 


8.14 


1.22 


.403 


Row V 


6.40 


5.00 


1.64 


.240 


D Score 


24. 17 


24.75 


1.05 


.432 


D 5 


10.09 


9.26 


1.19 


.423 


D 4 


8.58 


7.21 


1.41 


.316 


D 3 


9.01 


11.15 


1,53 


.203 


D 2 


7.35 


7.01 


1.10 


.472 


D 1 


8.78 


7,02 


1.56 


.263 


DP 


11.34 


7.66 


2,19 


.126 


GM 


10.66 


6.91 


2.38 


. 104 


PSY 


5. 65 


5.94 


1.11 


.397 


PD 


13,77 


8.81 


2.44 


.097 


N 


10,08 


8.56 


1,39 


.327 


PI 


3.66 


3.87 


1.12 


.388 


NDS 


11. 14 


8.62 


1.67 


.230 



* P < .05 

★ ★ p < .01 
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TABLE III 



MEAN SCORES ON TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCALE FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON FIRST POSTTEST DATA 



— 


Mean Score 










Scale 


Experimental 


Control 


Difference 


t Value 


p 


T/F 


1.1 


1.2 


-0.1 


-0.38 


.705 


SC 


36.1 


35,6 


0.5 


0.22 


.820 


Net C 


- 1.3 


3.1 


-4.4 


-1.03 


.314 


Total C 


29.5 


32.7 


-3.2 


-0.91 


. 629 


Total P 


350.0 


341.3 


8.7 


0.58 


.573 


Row 1 


128.2 


123.4 


4.8 


1.19 


.242 


Row 2 


107.3 


109,0 


-1.7 


-0.24 


.807 


Row 3 


114.6 


108,9 


5.7 


1.14 


.261 


Col A 


70. 1 


66.3 


3.8 


1.32 


. 194 


Col B 


71.8 


70.7 


1.1 


0.28 


.776 


Col C 


67,0 


65.7 


1.3 


0.40 


.694 


Col D 


71.5 


70.3 


1.2 


0.33 


.745 


Col E 


69.7 


68.3 


1.4 


0.38 


.711 


Total V 


42.7 


41.4 


1.3 


0.25 


.800 


Col V 


26.5 


24.8 


1.7 


0.44 


.667 


Row V 


16.2 


16.7 


-0.5 


-0.25 


.803 


D Score 


120.1 


107. 1 


13.0 


1.58 


.121 


D 5 


18.0 


13.4 


4.6 


1.26 


.216 


D 4 


26.6 


31.0 


-4.4 


-1.32 


.193 


D 3 


18,4 


19.8 


-1.4 


-0.37 


.713 


D 2 


16.5 


22.3 


-5.8 


-1.94 


.059 


D 1 


20.6 


13.4 


7.2* 


2. 17 


.036 


DP 


57,1 


57.0 


0.1 


0.03 


.975 


GM 


99.3 


93.9 


5.4 


1.37 


. 177 


PSY 


48.7 


47.9 


0,8 


0.48 


.640 


PD 


76,4 


76.6 


-0.2 


-0.02 


.979 


N 


83,5 


79,8 


3,7 


0.81 


.568 


PI 


10.8 


12.6 


-1.8 


-1.18 


.247 


NDS 


11,3 


11.3 


0.0 


0.00 


.993 



^ P< .05 
P< ,01 
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